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‘School and Education for All’ in Latin America 


The intergovernmental advisory .committee responsible for helping the 
Director-General carry out the major project on the extension of primary 
education in Latin America held its. second session from March 29 to April, 
at the Palacio Legislativo of the Republic of Panama in Panama City. 

This session was attended by delegates from 11 of the 12 countries 
represented on the committee (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, the United States and Venesuela), 
as well as by representatives of Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
France, Italy, Liberia, Panama, Spain, the Internationa] Labour Organisa- 
tion and the Organization of American States, and by observers from the 
Holy See, the Joint Committee of International Teachers’ Federations, the 
World Federation of Teachers’ Unions, the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession, the Central American School of Public 
Administration, the International Bureau of Education, Unesco’s Regional 
Project for ‘Central America and Panama, the Science Co-operation Office 
at Montevideo and the Latin American Institute of Educational Films. 

Dr. Agustin Nieto Caballero, delegate of Colombia was elected chairman, 
Mr. Edward Berman of the United States, vice-chairman; and Mr. Alfredo 
Caleagno of Argentina, rapporteur. Unesco’s Director-General was repre- 
sented by Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General and by 
Mr. Oscar Vera, co-ordinator of the major project, Mr. Antonio de Gamarra 
and Mr. José Blat Gimeno. 


PROMISING RESULTS ALREADY SHOWN 


The committee made a detailed study of reports presented by delegates of 
the governments concerned and by the Unesco Secretariat. It noted with 
satisfaction that the major project has received an enthusiastic welcome. 
‘American countries’, stated the committee, ‘regard it as an effective means 
of directing, co-ordinating and intensifying their efforts for the extension 
and improvement of free and compulsory primary education.’ Experts who 
participated in the discussion also paid tribute to the spirit of co-operation 
displayed by several Unesco Member States from other regions as well as 
by various international educational organizations. 

A study of reports submitted enabled the committee to bring out the 
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main activities already undertaken to achieve the goals of the project. 

Colombia launched its first five-year educational plan in 1957 and, in 1958, 

it has more than doubled its budget for the extension of education. 

Honduras has voted an additional $7 million to carry out a plan for the 

extension of primary education and has introduced uniformity into 

teachers’ salaries while, at the same time, increasing them. Nicaragua has 
increased salaries of teacher-training school instructors. Peru hus taken 
vigorous measures of reform and planning, it has increased teachers’ salaries 
and it has organized imeervice training for teachers. In Ecuador, the 

President has asked Congress to vote 10 million sucres per year for the 

next ten years for extending and improving compulsory primary education. 

The Dominican Republic has undertaken a school building plan and a 

literacy campaign. Venezuela also has launched a literacy campaign and 

increased teachers’ salaries. Brazil, now devoting 10 per cent of the federal 
budget to education, has drawn up a general education plan and started 
experiments in fighting illiteracy. A campaign, within the framework of 

Unesco’s Regional Project, ie being carried out in Central America and 

Panama for the improvement of educational services. These are only a few 

striking examples. Other Latin American countries are also contributing 

in various ways to the carrying out of the major project. 
‘The Committee expressed its satisfaction at the way in which the major 
project is leading to the co-ordination or integration of Unesco’s Technical 

Assistance and Participation Programmes, certain projects of OAS and 

ODECA and, eventually, Point IV. Committee members agreed on a decla- 

ration that experience already acquired confirms the value of the major 

project's five main goals: 

1. To promote the systematic planning of education in Latin American 
countries, in order to derive the maximum benefit from available 
resources and facilitate the acquisition and use of additional funds with 
a view to meeting educational needs. 

2. To encourage the extension of primary education services in such a way 
as to ensure, in 1968, adequate schooling for the Latin American popula- 
tion of school age. 

3. To promote the revision of primary school] syllabuses and curricula, with 
a view to adapting them effectively to the educational needs of the 
population in the various regions of each country and providing equal 
educational opportunities for all children. e 

4. To improve teacher traiming, ensure the in-service training of teachers and 
assist in raising the economic and social level of the teaching profession. 

5. To train for each Latin American country a small group of highly 
specialized educational leaders who shall formulate educational problems, 
study and recommend the best solutions, and encourage the application 
of those solutions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 1959-60 


After noting the Secretariat’s progress report (summed up in the preceding 
issue of the Unesco Chronicle) with satisfaction, the committee then 
approved the programme proposed for 1959-60. It also expressed its satis 
faction at the increase made in the budget of the major project and 
requested the Director-General to endeavour to secure additional funds for 
the two coming years. These additional funds would be used to increase 
the number of experts guiding the planning of education and the associated 
teacher-training schools, and to imcrease budgets for equipment, teaching 
materials and educational libraries at the associated institutions. 

The committee recommended the establishment of National Committees 
for the implementation of the major project in all Latin American coun- 
tries. These committees would form part of National Commissions for 
Unesco and, stated the committee, they should include representatives of 
the Ministry of Education, of cultural and social institutions, parents’ 
associations and teachers’ organizations. Their chief purpose would be to 
stimulate and guide the national effort for the extension and improvement 
of primary education, and to co-operate with Unesco and with other Latin 
American countries in the execution of the project. 

The committee also favoured the establishment of a new type of asse- 
ciated institution to co-operate in carrying out the project, to be known 
as a ‘co-operation centre’ or an ‘associated centre’. This name would be 
reserved for regional or national bodies concerned with economics, educa- 
tion or research and desiring to co-operate with Unesco in the improvement 
and extension of primary education. Agricultural and industrial organiza- 
tions, banks and other institutions wishing to make a financial contribution 
to the development of primary education might also be considered as 
‘associated centres’. The committee accepted, in principle, the offer of the 
delegations of Argentina and Chile for designation as ‘associated centres’ 
the Faculties of Education at La Plata and Buenos Aires and the José 
Abelardo Nunez Teacher Training College. 

The experts who met at Panama repeated the recommendations of the 
Lima conferences concerning the organization of national educational 
banks, building societies for the construction of schools, and similar insti- 
tutions providing long-term credit at a low rate of interest to finance plans 
for the extension of primary education. They also recommended the 
establishment in schools of pilot libraries similar to the library already 
created in Cuba, of national school library services and of training courses 
for librarians. 

The committee specifically suggested that the seminar on in-service 
training for primary school teachers, which is expected to be held at 
Montevideo next October, should draw up programmes for the qualification 
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of unqualified primary school teachers and for continued in-service training 
for all teachers. It expressed the desire that certain areas be selected to test 
new systems of school organization in thinly populated districts and it 
recommended experiments in new methods of rural post-primary education. 
Finally, the committee asked that the teaching materials and the audio-visual 
aids made available by the United Nations to primary school teachers in 
Latin America be used to promote education for international understanding 
and teaching about the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 


AN APPEAL TO GOVERNMENTS, PEOPLES, UNIVERSITIES AND TEACHERS 


Before closing their session, committee members addressed an appeal for 
the improvement and extension of primary education to the government, the 
universities, the teachers and the peoples of the American countries. The 
appeal stated, in part: ‘Latin America has started a great enterprise with 
a view to making the ideal enshrined in our National Constitutions—‘school 
and education for all”—into a reality. The object is to give effect to the 
democratic principle of providing equal educational opportunities for all 
children: to save vast sections of society from a sub-human existence; and 
to rescue from spiritual and economic poverty those groups of human beings 
who form almost half the population of our Continent. 

‘All can and should participate in this great undertaking. We invite them 
all to put forth the maximum effort in their several spheres of action, so 
that their combined co-operation and goodwill, resolute and intelligently 
directed, may overcome the resistance and the obstacles obstructing the 
fulfilment of the momentous task which Latin America has set itself. . . . 
The fulfilment of Unesco’s Major Project should be the first and most 
important task of each country.’ 
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Unesco and Postal Communications 


by Fererpoun Hoveypa 
of the Department of Mass Communication 


Ever since its birth during the era of the Roman and the Persian empires, 
the post has continually played an important part in the spreading of ideas. 
Statistics show that it is now the main channel for the movement of books, 
periodicals and newspapers. This is why Unesco—an organization in which 
the free flow of information in the largest sense of the word is a major 
goal—has been interested in recent years in the action taken by the 
Universal Postal Union since its creation in 1875 and im the use of one 
superlative network of communication linking the peoples of the world 
thanks to this organization. 

Today, the Universal Postal Union and Unesco co-operate fully. The 
Union’s congresses, held every five years, facilitate the adoption of inter- 
national measures enhancing the postal transmission of printed matter. In 
preparation for these congresses, Unesco’s Director-General submits pro- 
posals to Member States, inviting them to study the possibility of presenting 
these proposals themselves. Action of this kind prompted the new measures 
promoting the free flow of information adopted by the last congress of the 
Union—its fourteenth—held from August to October 1957, at Ottawa. 

Before analysing the decisions taken at Ottawa, it would be worth while 
to recall the history of the relations between the Universal Postal Union 
and Unesco, and to offer a glimpse of the methods used. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


In 1949, a memorandum on steps aimed at facilitating the free flow of 
information through a wider use of postal communications was sent to 
Unesco’s Member States. They were invited to apply certain optional 
measures recommended by the Postal Union, especially a 50 per cent 
reduction on postal rates for publications and the payment of subscriptions 
to foreign newspapers and periodicals in local currencies. A certain number 
of countries applied these measures. 

Later, in preparation for the Thirteenth Congress (Brussels, 1952) and 
the Fourteenth Congress (Ottawa, 1957) of the Union, Unesco’s Director- 
General recommended governments to present, if they deemed it advisable, 
several amendments to the Universal Postal Convention, the final protocol, 
the detailed regulations for the implementation of the convention, the 
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provisions regarding air mail correspondence and certain other arrange- 
ments. These suggested proposals were drawn up in consultation with an 
expert on postal questions after a study of the problems of postal transport 
affecting the movement of books, newspapers and other publications as 
well as of educational, scientific and cultural materiale such as films and 
sound recordings. They were then transmitted, with the approval of 
Unesco’s Executive Board, to the director of the international bureau of the 
Postal Union so that they could be examined by the Executive and Liaison 
Committee of the Union. These procedures helped to guarantee the 
soudness of the draft proposals before they were submitted to Member 
States. The fact that many of the proposals were presented to the Ottawa 


Congress by Member States without substantial change is evidence of the 
effectiveness of this method. 


ACTIVITIES OF REGIONAL UNIONS 


Discussion at the Brussels Congress had made it clear that, while certain 
facilities could not yet be granted on a universal basis, they might still be 
adopted by various postal administrations either on a reciprocal basis or 
within regional postal unions. Uneseo’s Director-General sent a message to 
the directors of the unions in which he expressed the hope that the steps 
proposed could be. taken regionally. In reply, the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain and the Arab Postal Union invited Unesco to present 
proposals at their respective congresses. The two unions subsequently 
adopted resolutions recommending that their member states grant maximum 
facilities (including the lowest possible rates) to books, newspapers, perio- 
dicals, catalogues, schoolchildren’s correspondence and educational films. 


DECISIONS OF THE OTTAWA CONGRESS 


Following upon the Ottawa Congress, postal administrations throughout the 
world are now in the process of revising their postal regulations in the 
light of the decisions taken there. Accordingly, the Director-General recently 
sent Member States a document commenting on the new dispositions of 
the Universal Postal Convention affecting the free flow of information. 


Charges and general conditions. The Ottawa Congress decided on a general 
increase of all postal charges, in view of the financial position of certain 
postal administrations. Unesco expresses the hope that those postal adminis- 
trations whose financial situation does not necessitate such a rise in postal 
charges will refrain from systematically applying the new rates to books, 
periodicals and other printed matter. Administrations are asked, for 
example, to grant the optional 50 per cent reduction applicable to newe- 
papers, periodicals, books, pamphlets, sheets of music and geographical maps. 
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Weight limits. Until now, a 3-kilogram weight limit has been set on printed 
matter. This limit constituted a himdrance to the circulation of many 
publications, for example, if a work published im several volumes exceeded 
the 3-kilogram limit, it could be posted only in two or three parcels, 
Congress raised this weight limit for books to 5 kilograms. It also permitted 
postal administrations to come to agreements between themselves in order 
to raise the weight limit for books to 10 kilograms. These steps offer 
considerable encouragement to the spread of knowledge. 


Customs clearance fees. The Universal Postal Convention previously autho- 
rized postal administrations to charge customs clearance fees on postal 
consignments subject to customs control. Certain administrations applying 
this provision on a strict basis charged customs fees even if the objects 
subject to control were not recognized as subject to customs duty. This 
practice often proved extremely costly and an obstacle to the circulation 
of books which, under the Unesco-sponsored Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials, are exempted from 
customs duties. The Ottawa Congress revised the text of this rule and 
stipulated that customs clearance fees will be applicable only if the consign- 
ments are subject to duty. This decision is also a very favourable one for 
the circulation of printed matter. 


Mail bags. Another Congress decision permits the mailing of parcels of 
printed matter sent to the same addresses in one or more special bags. The 
Congress also specified that the parcels in such bags should not be covered 
by weight limits. Therefore, they may exceed the new limit of 5 kilograms. 


Airmail, In the past, only newspapers benefited from a reduced rate. This 
concession has now been widened to include certain other forms of 
correspondence, specifically books. 


Arrangement for subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals. Under this 
arrangement, persons in participating countries may subscribe to newspapers 
and periodicals by paying their subscriptions at the local post office in 
national currency. This important facility for the free movement of publi- 
cations was given extended application by the Ottawa Congress. 


Free postage for literature for the blind. The Congress expressed its concern 
for blind people by extending exemption from postal charges to letters in 
Braille and similar characters deposited unsealed and also exempted 
correspondence for the blind from various fees based on formalities. It 
should be noted that publications for the blind are also exempted. 
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Regionel. arrangements. The Universal Postal Convention authorizes 
restricted unions to make arrangements offering more favourable conditions 
than those laid down by the Convention itself. This has enabled the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain and the Arab Postal Union to take 
certain steps, already mentioned, following Unesco’s initiative. In discussing 
the decisions of the Ottawa Congress, the Director-General of Unesco 
expressed the hope that Member States belonging to these and other 
restricted unions will make special arrangements among themeelves in all 
fields where it appears possible to establish even more favourable conditions 
for the free flow of information and ideas. 


The practical effect of the efforts undertaken by Unesco in co-operation 
with the Universal Postal Union and the restricted unions is clear. Organi- 
zations such as the International Publishers Association, the International 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers and the International Community of 
Booksellers’ Associations have stressed the value of results already obtained. 
Unesco hopes to maintain and extend its action in this field. 
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NEWS FROM: UNESCO HOUSE 


Report of the Director-General on the Activities 
of the Organization in 1957 


The Report of the Director-General on the Activities of the Or. 

in 1957 has just been published. ‘I consider the launching of the three 
major projects to have been the dominating feature of the year’, 

Mr. er H. Evans in his introduction, ‘both on account of the 
attached by the General Conference to this ambitious innovation in the 
Organization’s methods of work, and because of the complexity of the task 
in each of the three cases’ (extension of primary education in Latin 
America, scientific research on arid lands, and mutual appreciation of 
Eastern and Western cultural values). 

After referring to the importance of the International Conference on 
Radio-Isotopes in Scientific Research, which was successfully organized by 
Unesco in Paris last year, the Director-General says that ‘Our publications 
show steady improvement and appear to meet with growing appreciation 
in many countries.’ And he adds: ‘The creation of the Bureau ot Relations 
with Member States has proved a successful reform: there is now a far 
greater measure of harmony between our different programmes in the 
field . . . integration has proceeded a long way, with technical assistance 
and participation projects making coherent contributions all down the 
line, including the major projects, the reading materials project and work 
in statistics.’ 

Mr. Evans then refers to ‘the steady progress which has been made in 
concerting and co-ordinating Unesco’s action with that of the United 
Nations and of the other Specialized Agencies’. Finally, he calls his readers’ 
attention to the importance of another factor also to be noted in 1957: the 
‘welcome acceleration of the process of ratification of, or accession to, the 
various international instruments framed or sponsored by Unesco’. 


Evaluation of the Results of School Education 


The Unesco Institute for Education organized an Expert Meeting on 
Evaluation in Education, at Hamburg from 17 to 22 March last. This was 
a sequel to two similar meetings, devoted respectively to causes of failure 
in school and to examinations and their bearing on education. 

The 13 experts who took part in the discussions concentrated on the 
practical importance of tests for determining the educational aptitudes of 
individuals or groups, and on the value of certain types of tests in confirm- 
ing or correcting teachers’ judgements of their pupils. The experts who met 
at Hamburg also studied the most prominent features of the methods of 
evaluation in use in their various countries. 
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It will be remembered that the Hamburg Institute publishes an Inter- 
national Review of Education. The contents of the last issue of this quarterly 
publication include the following: ‘Education and Statesmanship’, by 
LL. Kandel; ‘Les problémes de l'éducation et de l’enseignement en Pologne 
contemporaine’, by B. Suchodolski; ‘Prospektive Padagogik’, by F. Schnei- 
der; ‘Disintegration and Reintegration of Pedagogy’, by M. J. Langeveld; 
‘La formation des maitres de V’enseignement du second degré en France’, 
by Roger Gal; ‘International Co-operation in Educational Research’, by 
V. H. Noll. 


Reform of Secondary Education in Europe 


Twenty-five countries—all European except Morocco and Tunisia—were 
represented at the conference on Secondary School Curricula organized at 
Sévres, near Paris, from 8 to 19 April, by the French National Commission 
for Unesco with the support of the Organization itself, Commenting upon 
the agenda of this meeting, Mr. Luther H. Evans stressed the importance 
of the questions discussed by the experts: ‘How can educators expand 
courses in science and social studies to meet new technological demands 
into an already full curriculum without over-burdening the student? How 
ean they reconcile traditional cultural values with the necessities of a 
society progressively more oriented towards science, technology and eco- 
nomics? 

Education experts from the Unesco Secretariat point out that many 
European countries are faced with the necessity of extending compulsory 
education to the age of 16 and even beyond, a necessity that is creating 
an upheaval in educational systems that have often been running with little 
change for a long time past, 

Previously, compulsory basic education stopped for the majority of 
children around the age of 12 or 14. The lycées, high schools, gymnasia, 
grammar schools, etc., were usually of a high standard, but admission to 
them was generally limited to an élite. Other types of secondary schools, 
though taking children up to the age of 14, gave them only an inferior 
education which did not equip them for highly skilled work in any field. 
Certain European countries are thus faced with three great problems—how 
to democratize their high school system so that the student will be hetter 
prepared to enter a highly technical society; how to raise the standards 
of post-primary education in general; and how to allow, in the school 
system, for the individual interests of the student. 

The questions discussed, with useful results, at Sévres, included that of 
selecting children for the different types of secondary schooling (By what 
methods? At what age? How reliable are the examinations taken by a child 
of 112); the problems arising from the steady increase in the number of 
students entering high schools; the raising of the age-limit for compulsory 
schooling; psychological aspects of teaching; the role of teachers and 
teachers’: organizations in revising school curricula; and the relationship 
between general culture and specialization at school. 
































Protection of Monuments and Artistic and Historical Sites 


The Bureau of the International Committee on Monuments, Artistic and 
Historical Sites and Archaeological Excavations met at Unesco House on 
1 and 2 April last, under the chairmanship of Professor J. O. Brew, director 
of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge (United States 
of America). The secretary-general of the committee, Mr. Jean Verrier, 
formerly Inspector-General of Historical Monuments in France, and 
Mr. G. H. Riviére, director of the International Council of Museums, 
attended the meeting. 

The Bureau devoted particular attention to the progress of Unesco’s work 
for the preservation of the cultural heritage of mankind—protection of 
cultural property in the event of armed conflict, international principles 
applicable to archaeological excavations, preservation of cultural property. 
It also considered the Organization’s future activities for the protection 
of the beauty and character of the landscape and for the protection of 
vestiges of the past and aspects of nature endangered by large-scale 
engineering works, Finally, Unesco’s proposed programme for 1959-60 was 
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UNESCO’S ACTION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Arid Zone Major Project 


A Unesco-lran Symposium on Salinity Problems 


Under the Arid Zone programme of Unesco, symposia on various subjects 

(hydrology, plant ecology, wind and solar energy, climatology, etc.) are 

organized each year with the co-operation of Member States. The Advisory 

Committee on Arid Zone Research, at its eleventh session, in October 1956, 

suggested that a symposium should be organized to deal with problems of 

salinity of land and water, with special reference to the purification of salt 
water and the utilization of saline water by plants and animals. The Iranian 

Government kindly offered to be host to the symposium, the aim of which 

is to bring together a number of scientists to present and discuss original 

research papers on these problems. The meeting is to be held at Teheran, 
in the premises of the university, from 11 to 15 October next. 

The programme of the symposium, drawn up by the Advisory Committee, 
includes four main sections: 

1, Hydrology with reference to salinity: composition of surface and under- 
ground waters and origin of their salinity, artificial managements of the 
hydrological cycle to prevent salinification, etc. 

2. Physiology of plants and animals in relation to consumption of saline 
water; water relations and osmotic effects on plant growth on salt- 
affected soils; mineral nutrition and specific ion effects in plant growth 
on salt-affected soils; tolerance of plants to saline and sodic conditions; 
plant selection and cropping practices in relation to irrigation water 
quality; physiology of animals in relation to uptake of salt from water 
or plants, etc. 

3. Use of brackish water in irrigation, with special reference to saline 
soils: characteristics of water suitable for irrigation; influence of soil 
properties on the suitability of brackish waters for irrigation; irrigation 
practices, land drainage and leaching; soil management and amendment 
in relation to irrigation water quality; effects of brackish irrigation 
waters on soils; maintenance of permanent cultivation with brackish 
irrigation waters. 

4. Recent developments in demineralization of saline waters; vaporization 
with conventional] fuels, solar distillation, freezing, electrodialysis, che- 
mical methods, etc. 


' The Iranian Government proposes to invite, in addition to its own spe- 


cialists, a number of scientists from countries in North Africa, the Middle 
East and South Asia, while Unesco will ensure the participation of experts 
from other parts of the world. There are expected to be about sixty 
participants in all. 
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Participation Programme 
and Technical Assistance 


Establishment of an Educational Television Station in Peru 


In collaboration with Unesco, the Peruvian Ministry of Education has 
recently established an educational television station at Lima. From January 
to April last, a programme of technical instruction in electronics was 
televised, thanks to this station, for about a hundred pupils of the José 
Pardo National Polytechnic Institute. Since then, other courses, given by 
five professors and designed to provide training for teachers of technical 
and vocational subjects, have also been televised. 


Library Development in Iraq 


Mr. Harold Bonny, a Unesco expert working under the programme of 
Participation in Member States’ Activities, recently completed his twelve 
months’ mission to Iraq. During his stay in that country, he gave three 
courses in librarianship for public, university and teacher librarians, 
reorganized the library of the College of Commerce and Economics, and 
prepared a handbook for future librarians. 

Mr. Bonny went to Afghanistan in April for a new mission, to last three 
months; he will advise the Government on the modernization of existing 
libraries and the organization of courses in librarianship. 


Improvement of School Curricula in India 


Mr. H. Harap (United States of America), a Unesco expert working under 
the Technical Assistance programme, recently submitted to the Indian 
Ministry of Education about a hundred recommendations for the improve- 
ment of school curricula. He prepared this study after having for several 
months assisted the Central Office for Textbook Research to train officials 
specializing in the improvement of curricula. More specifically, he had 
been acting as expert adviser to this body on classes from the first to the 
eighth school year (children of 6 to 13 years of age) in the State of New 
Delhi. Mr. Harap also visited many schools in eight States of the Republic 
of India, in order to gain an idea of the merits of existing curricula. 


New Missions of Experts 


The direct aid which Unesco affords to governments at their request— 
known as Participation in Member States’ Activities—differs from United 
Nations technical assistance in not being confined to industrially under- 
developed countries and not depending on a country’s stage of economic 
development. 

One expert was sent on mission under this programme in April: 
Mr. L. H. Brams (France) went to Santiago, Chile, where he is working 
as professor of sociology at the Latin-American Faculty of Social Sciences. 

Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
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Unesco sent out five other experts in this same month, Five countries are 

benefiting from this new assistance: 

Brazil. Participation in the development of the Amazon region, Mr. K. 
Jacob (India), as a geologist. 

Libya. Participation in the development of technical education, Mr. S. Sam- 
mur (Jordan), as an expert in rural education. 

Morocco. Participation in the fundamental education programme, Mr. G. 
Camerlynck (France). 

Pakistan, Participation in the arid zone research project, Dr. G. Repp 
(Austria), expert in ecology. 

United Arab Republic. The services of Mr, A. Gizzarelli (United States of 
America) have been made available to the Government as an expert 
in fine mechanics. 

At 30 April, the number of Unesco experts in the field totalled 277 

(50 under the Programme of Participation in Member States’ Activities, 

and 227 under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance). 


Fellowships 


Under the participation programme, Unesco granted 35 fellowships during 
the month of April to nationals of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El] Salvador, Finland, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, the United Arab Republic and Uruguay. In 
order to complete their training, they have visited or are to visit one or 
more of the following countries: Chile, Denmark, Greece, Italy, Mexico, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 


News of Member States 
and National Commissions 


Chile. As a contribution to the implementation of the major project on 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values, an 

of photographs on cultural activities in Chile is at present being prepared 
under the auspices of the National Commission for Unesco, After travelling 
round the country, this exhibition will be sent to Asia. 


Dominican Republic. Dr. Salvador E. Paradas, Minister Counsellor of the 
Embassy of the Dominican Republic in France, was recently appointed his 
Government’s permanent delegate to Unesco. i 


France. The National Commission for Unesco elected its new officers on 
5 May last. Mr. Gaston Berger, Member of the Institute and Director- 
General of Higher Education, was elected chairman in place of Professor 
Paul Rivet, who died recently. Mr. Berger, who was born in 1896, is an 
emeritus professor of the Faculty of Arts of Aix-en-Provence, president of 
the International Federation of Philosophical Societies, and chairman 
of the Committee for the French Encyclopaedia. He has on several occa- 
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sions been a member of the French delegation to the General Conference 
of Unesco. 

The following were elected or re-elected to the offices of vice-chairmen: 
Messrs. Julien Cain, Member of the Institute and Administrator of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale; Louis Frangois, Inspector-General of Public Edu- 
cation and Albert Chatelet, former Dean of the Faculty of Science of Paris. 
Mr. Yves Brunsvick was appointed secretary-general in place of Mr. Fran- 
gois. Mr. Paul Montel, Member of the Institute and honorary chairman 
of the Commission, paid a tribute to the memory of Professor Rivet. 

The commission then heard a progress report from Mr. Frangois, the 
outgoing secretary-general, and a statement from Mr. Brunsvick on work 
contemplated for the coming months, including the functions that the com- 
mission is arranging to mark the opening of Unesco’s new Headquarters. 
Professor Henri Laugier, who represents ‘France on the Organization’s 
Executive Board, outlined the problems at present confronting Unesco, 
stressing particularly the importance and value of the three major projects. 

It should be added that, under the ‘framework law’ which has been 
passed by parliament, the Overseas Territories will be called upon in the 
near future to appoint representatives to the National Commission. 


Korea, On the occasion of his appointment as his Government’s permanent 
delegate to Unesco, H.E. Mr. Shik Kim, Minister of the Republic of Korea 
in Paris, recently had a conversation with the Director-General of the 
Organization. 


Lebanon. The National Commission for Unesco is at present considering 
the possibility of establishing an International Institute at Beirut for the 
comparative study of Eastern and Western civilizations. This new institution 
would represent an important contribution by the Lebanese Government 
to the implementation of the East-West major project. 


Poland. The National Commission for Unesco has addressed to all other 
National Commissions a proposal for the exchange of information on 
cultural and scientific life and om economic and social problems. It has 
also sent them publications on Poland in English, French, Spanish, German 
and Russian. 

The Franco-Polish cultural agreement for 1958, concluded at Warsaw 
en 21 February last, stipulates that the two countries shall facilitate 
co-operation between their National Commissions for Unesco, 

As part of the programme of study tours organized by Unesco for workers 
in European countries, a party of 15 Polish miners visited the United 
Kingdom last year, and a party of metal workers visited France in March 
1958. Fifteen students from Ruekin College, Oxford, went to Poland last 
year, as guests of the Central Trade Union Council. That organization is 
hoping, during the next few months, to sent a group of 10 building-trade 
workers to the United Kingdom and a delegation of 10 workers in the 
chemical industry to Belgium. 

To mark the three-hundredth anniversary of the publication of Comenius’ 
Opera Didactica Omnia, which was commemorated under the auspices of 
Unesco, the National Commission organized a cultural evening at the 
Warsaw Teachers’ Club. The Polish Post Office also issued a special stamp 
depicting the great Czech educationist. 
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Switzerland. Dr. Ernest Boerlin has succeeded Mr. Pierre Bourgeois as 
chairman of the National Commission for Unesco. Mr. Boerlin, who has 
been a member of the National Council since 1953, is also president of 
the Swiss United Nations Association and of the Foundation of the Inter- 
national. Children’s Village, Trogen. As a member of the National 
Commission for Unesco since 1950, he served on the Swiss delegation to 
the 1951, 1952 and 1956 sessions of the Organization’s General Conference. 


United States of America. The Children’s Theatre of Washington celebrated 
International Theatre Month by organizing a special performance of “The 
Flying Prince’, by Aurand Harris. This play, by am American author, is 
based on an old Indian legend, the story of Prince Vikramaditya of Ujjain. 
It was performed by American and Indian children to an audience of 
children from all over the world. 


Co-operation . with . International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


Inter-Parliamentary Union 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union, which now consists of national groups of 
parliamentarians in 54 countries, will consider the promotion of freedom 
of information and of better cultural relations between peoples at its 
Forty-seyenth Conference, which is to meet at. Rio de Janeiro from 24 July 
to 1 August next. For the first time, the Union will debate these two topics 
at a plenary conference; its decision to do so follows discussions of special 
reports by Unesco and of studies by the Union’s Bureau and individual 
members. 

The Union’s Committee on Intellectual Relations, which met at Nice in 
April 1957, studied a Uneseo report on efforts to end restrictions on the 
flow of information between countries. At a further meeting in Geneva 
in March 1958, the committee considered two later Unesco reports on the 
role of cultural agreements in improving relations between peoples, and on 
recent developments within the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
favouring the promotion of freedom of information. 

The Geneva session of the IPU was attended by some two hundred 
parliamentarians from 40 countries. A resolution was adopted urging all 

parliamentary groups to support Unesco’s project to promote Orient- 
Occident cultural understanding. They were also requested to encourage 
cultural exchanges between countries by the conclusion of international 
agreements on cultural and scientific relations, and by other forms of 
cultural exchange, such as visits by students, children and workers. 

In addition, member groups of the Union were urged to use their 


influence to induce their respective governments to take steps to promote 


the free exchange of news and to encourage journalistic and educational 
travel. Representatives were invited to approach the competent national 
authorities in order to end restrictions on the exchange of ideas, parti- 
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cularly by aiding action by the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
in the technical field. This action includes measures to help the develop- 
ment of press, radio and films in the underdeveloped countries as ‘important 
auxiliaries for economic and social progress’, and to encourage the training 
of journalists. 

The two resolutions on cultural exchanges and on the freedom of the press 
and information, adopted by the Union’s Committee on Intellectual Rela- 
tions, will be the subject of a plenary debate at the Rio conference. The 
rapporteur for this important debate is the Belgian senator, Baron Nothomb. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


The World Federation of Trade Unions organized a seminar at Bucharest, 
from 28 February to 15 March last, for which Unesco provided technical 
and financial aid. Forty-five trade unionists from 12 Member States attended 
the seminar, which was directed by a well-known Rumanian educator, 
Professor Niculesco, professor of political economy at the University of 
Bucharest. The programme included a discussion of the problems connected 
with education for international understanding as part of trade union 
activities, the study of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and 
consideration of the structure and work of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. The final week was devoted to a series of discussions 
on the access of workers to cultural life (the theatre, music, libraries, visual 
arts, etc.). 


International Council of Scientific Unions 


The Bureau of the International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) met 
at The Hague from 3 to 5 March 1958. Among the subjects discussed was 
the forthcoming publication of an ICSU review, the first issue of which 
is expected to appear in January 1959. An ad hoc committee was set up to 
examine the possibilities of establishing regular contacts between ICSU 
and the International Astronautical Federation. Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner 
(United States of America), who took the chair at the meeting, called the 
attention of the Bureau to a resolution of the Council of the United States 
National Academy of Sciences, calling for urgent action by ICSU to 

and assist the evaluation of possibilities of the contamination of 
celestial objects and the development of means of preventing such contami- 
nation. The Bureau decided to set up an ad hoc committee to study these 
questions; it is to be convened by Professor M. Florkin (Belgium) and will 
include representatives of seven organizations affiliated to ICSU. 


International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources 


The recent accession to the Union’s Constitution of the Governments of 
Morocco and Tunisia brings the number of States belonging to the Union 
to 10. The other Member States are Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, 
Monaco, Netherlands, Sudan, Switzerland and Venezuela. The International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources also includes 
in its membership 19 governmental organizations or institutions and 186 
national non-governmental societies. 
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Permanent International Association of Road Congresses 


The eleventh International Road Congress is to meet at Rio de Janeiro 
on 21 September 1959. The provisional agenda provides for the discussion 
of two main categories of problems: (a) design, construction and mainten- 
ance of roads and runways; (b) roads in relation to traffic, administration 
and finance. 


International Council of Museums 


In connexion with the International Exhibition at Brussels, the Inter- 
national Council of Museums is organizing a meeting of museum, film and 


Twenty experts have been invited to attend this meeting, which is to 
be held in July. They will endeavour to solve the technical and artistic 
problems connected with the production of specialized films. Various films 
or kinescopes on museums will be shown to them. 


seventh General Assembly, to be held in Paris, at the new Unesco Head- 
quarters from 22 to 28 October. In connexion with this assembly, the 
Council will hold an international musical congress and organize an inter- 
national festival, which will undoubtedly be one of the outstanding events of 
the Paris musical season. This festival, which will last for about one month 


illustrate the themes to be discussed at the congress. 




















PUBLICATIONS 


The Social Consequences of Automation 


The development of public interest in the social impact of automation 
Seenaiad laaabltine de clea creie nai dean meaetoen 

to public policy. For there can be no doubt that public authorities and 
industrial organizations in many countries could welcome factual evidence 
on matters which to date have been a fertile field for speculation. Out of 
the flood of words two broad attitudes to the effect of automation seem 
to emerge: the one sees the Machine treading down Man; the other 
sees automation rushing us towards a kind of Utopia in which material 
goods and moral blessings will abound. Neither view is supported by the 
available evidence. The task which falls to the social scientists in this: to 
produce the evidence to show how a sensible course can be steered whieh, 


Bulletin to a study of these problems. A dozen experts, working in the 
specialized institutions in this field in the United States, France, 
the United Kingdom and the US.S.R., have collaborated in preparing this 
edition. 

But, first, what is automation? “While it is certainly difficult to work out 
a comprehensive definition’, write Messrs. Michel Crozier and Georges 
Friedmann, of the University of Paris, ‘it is now the general consensus of 
opinion that it covers the following three major sectors, where technolo- 
gical progress has been particularly rapid and at cali (1) integration 


devices equipped with servo-systems (feedbacks or clused loops), enabling 
the actual result to be adjusted to the result anticipated; (3) electronic 
computers and selectors capable’ of accumulating a very considerable 
amount of information and then, on the basis of the latter, of carrying out 
a variety of mathematical calculations, including the most complicated.’ 

What is puzzling about automation is that it does not provide Man with 
a new instrument or give him some definite material power, but a method 
and a new way of tackling production problems, and those inherent in the 
organization of production. It is pointed out by Mr. J. R. Gass, of the 
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Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, at London, that the 
problems that will arise come under two main heads: those which are 
the immediate result of the growth of productivity, and those which are 


the consequence of the complicated interplay of technical and human 
factors. 


Changes in the Situation of the Man at Work 


‘Like all important technical changes’, Messrs. Crozier and Friedmann 
point out, ‘automation .results first in the transformation of the. corres- 
ponding human tasks and the qualifications required for those tasks; on 
the one hand, many old occupations disappear, new ones come into being, 
and qualifications are combined or reconstituted, and on the other, there 
is specialization.’ It is obviously impossible for the time being to keep 
an account of all these different happenings. Certain general trends 
however, seem to emerge, and. Mr. Pierre Nayille, of the National Scientific 
Research Centre at Paris, deals with that evolution in his study on “The 
Structure of Employment’. ‘First of all, there is a decrease in the number 
of jobs. where the tempo of work is directly or indirectly governed by 
the machine. The fact that transfer machines and systems of control by 
retroaction have come into general use means that the jobs of many 
specialized workers, whose sole task was to feed machines and evacuate or 
control their production, have been abolished. All these jobs were certainly 
among the most arduous for the workers concerned. Here, the work of 
led to the same conclusions: the tempo imposed is 
often. very, difficult for human beings to withstand and has disastrous 
psychological, and even physiological effects. 
‘Conversely, there will be an appreciable increase in preparatory and 
maintenance work. Such jobs are naturally more skilled, but they do not 
ily. call for the same type or degree of skill as those of the 
skilled workmen employed at present. They are far less independent jobs, 
much more interlinked with those of the engineers and research offices. 
A new maintenance specialist has more theoretical knowledge and less 
experience and initiative than the former repairer-mechanic. The lives of 
skilled workmen are also likely to be transformed by the introduction of 
electronic controls on machine-tools. 
_ ‘In offices, the advent of large computers and selectors is going to make 
it possible also to suppress a certain amount of routine work, the tempo 
‘which was not, of course, dictated by the machine, but which was 
standardized and governed by very strict rules.’ 
With 
already 


oF 


regard to the actual working conditions, two types of general effects 
are clearly discernible. First, there are certain very considerable 
material improvements, resulting from the abolition of a great many 
arduous, unhealthy or tedious jobs, and, secondly, considerable progress 
has been made at the same time in the matter of security, which more 
and more will be assumed by automatic controls; thus, work will in general 
become cleaner, safer and less tedious. The Soviet authors who have taken 
part in the preparation of this issue of the International Social. Science 
Bulletin, Messrs. Klimenko and Rakovsky, lay particular emphasis on the 
advantages of automation in this field. On the other hand, however, night 
work seems to be a frequent and somewhat heavy burden. As things now 
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stand, the cost of the new equipment is such that it cam pay its way 
only if work continues, non-stop, 24 hours o out of 24. Needless to say, the 


Toward a New System of Industrial Relations 


Mesers. Crozier and Friedmann draw the reader’s attention to ‘another 
more fortunate effect of automation: this is the effect of automation on 
wages. It is likely to be of very great psychological importance. We should 
not, of course, be over-hasty in proclaiming the disappearance of work 
measured by output. Mr. Naville makes a point of warning us about that. 
He thinks it more likely, on the contrary, that the concept of individual 
output will be replaced by that of collective output and that, as regards 
remuneration, increased importance will be attached to the responsibility 
carried by each work station. . . . It seems certain that, in view of the 
new responsibilities which will devolve upon those on the job, the good 
will of the workers will tend to become the determining factor and it 
will become increasingly difficult to continue with the old system of 
supervision. Such a change of policy, however, will necessitate a thorough 
recasting of the system of human relations within each firm. The whole 
Taylorian system was based on the idea that, in firms, the rule of men 
could be replaced by machine administration. Of course, for a long time 
now, many firms—and particularly all the most progressive—have rejected 
that assumption; but practice still lags far behind. It is probably techno- 
logical progress which will finally impose the total rejection of that idea, 
under whatever social system’. 

Automation affects perhaps even more directly the position of manage- 
ment. An American expert, Mr, J. Diebold, lays special emphasis on this 
aspect—to his mind an essential one—in his study on the problem. What 
counts above all is economy due to wise decisions and the best possible 
use of means, rather than each individual worker’s output. Viewed in this 
light, automation tends to become a means of enabling managers to 
solve their problems rationally, instead of intuitively as hitherto. But, as 
Mr. Diebold points out, this does not mean that control of management is 
going to be seized by automation ‘technicians’. Quite the contrary—the 
contribution of technicians will be to make the duties of management 
clearer and more specific and to enable the manager to confine himself 
to his own particular tasks. 


Repercussions on Economic Problems 


It is, of course, in the economic field that automation has so far aroused 
the greatest fears and, at the same time, the greatest hopes. As with all 
earlier technological progress, the first result of automation is, of course, 
to increase productivity and reduce direct and indirect labour costs. It 
would prebably be wise to remember Mr. Diebold’s theory that the advan- 
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tage of automation might well ultimately prove to be that it made manage- 
seach cae ee ene et er ree te Finally, 


however, the very detailed economic analysis by Mr. M. P. Eimzig, British 


unemployment, it is only in expanding industries that it can be introduced 
without causing difficulties of a social character. Similarly, movements of 
manpower on a national scale are inevitable and they can be effected 
without a crisis only if the whole economic system is in course of 

sion. “The example of earlier “industrial revolutions” has proved that there 
is no technological unemployment as such, but a series of crises due to 
adjustment difficulties’, Messrs. Crozier and Friedmann write. ‘Far more 
than unemployment as such, the fundamental problem will be how to 
overcome these crises and how to avoid the extraordinarily high price of 
earlier crises.’ 

In the foreword that they have written for the presentation of the 
different studies published in this edition of the Bulletin, Messrs. Crozier 
and Friedmann emphasize another view; ‘Our societies have arrived at a 
stage where they are beginning to be really aware of their development 
and where such development is no longer possible without conscious social 
control. And finally we are faced with a choice between dictatorial planning 
imposed from above, with all its inherent dangers of waste, inefficiency and 
passive, or even active, resistance, and voluntary planning, undertaken 
jointly by the various groups concerned.’ 


Revision of Education and the Question of Leisure Time 


The general effects of automation are not, however, confined to economic 
life. Many other vital aspects of our activities and institutions are liable 
to be affected. “Let us take education, for instance’, Messrs. Crozier and 
Friedmann suggest. ‘In the long run, changes in techniques inevitably 
call for a considerable revision of education at the various levels. An 
effort has to be made to train an increasing number of specialists in the 
new techniques. Moreover, quite apart from this training of young people, 
we shall also have to ensure the retraining of all the staff already engaged 
in production, from the ordinary workers to the supervisors. A whole 
process of education is essential, in order not only to ensure the smooth 
transition of a firm from the old system to automation, but even to make 
it at all possible. 

‘If we now consider the question of leisure time and cultural life in 
general, we shall discover similar revolutionary changes. The length of 
working hours, holidays, retirement and recruitment age will naturally 
be quickly, or fairly quickly, affected by the acceleration of technical 
progress. It is to be hoped that such changes, formerly the fruit of victories 
won by workers after years of bitter struggle, will be more and more 
the result of negotiations and even of joint planning of production condi- 
tions. However, these changes themselves will affect our everyday life. By 
_ freeing man from the obsession of work they will give him time to lead a 
social life and to make more active use of his leisure. Thus the problem of 
leisure will become more important than ever. . . . Our societies 
now make a more conscious effort to give the individual means of 
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play a very important part here by revealing the public to itself and to 
those who have undertaken to satisfy it.’ 

And Messrs. Crozier and Friedmann conclude: ‘In all fields, automation 
seems to offer us thrilling prospects, risks and difficult choices. However; 
it is generally a mistake, im our opinion, to base views on automation on a 
subjective idea of the future state of society. The problem is not in fact 
a moral or a static one, that is to say: Will the new society which we expect 
to see emerging from technological progress be good or bad and should 
we therefore fight for or against it? It is really the problem raised by 
transition from one type of technology and economic and social balance to 
another. It is the problem of the human cost of such a change, the prob- 
lem of apprenticeship and new jobs.’ 
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Buddhism and the Race Question, by G. P. Malalasekera and K. N. Jayatilleke. Paris, 
Unesco, 73 pages. (The Race Question and Modern Thought series.) Price: $0.50; 2/6; 
150 fr. (Also in French.) 

This booklet is one of a series designed to give a brief outline of the attitude of the 


philosophical 
human types. The authors, eminent specialists in the history of Buddhism, endeavour to 
show by a judicious choice of texts, the contribution of that religion to the solution 
of racial problems. They emphasize that Buddhist thought conforms to conclusions 
reached in biological and social sciences. In fact, since early 
taught that otha yorvenrnenananing ia te eed mate sere were 
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International Bibliography of Sociology / Bibliographie internationale de _ sociologie. 
Vol. VI: Works published in 1956. Bilingual, Paris, Unesco, 272 pages. (Documentation 
in the Social Sciences / Documentation dans les sciences sociales series.) Price: $6.00; 


Documentation co-operatio: the International Sociological Association. It com- 
prises, for 1956, a total of 4,250 titles—books or articles in more than 
900 under the following history and organization of 


indexed : 
social studies; theories and methods of sociology; social structure; social control and 


politique. Vol. V. Works published in 1956. Bilingual, Unesco, 296 pages. (Docu- 
mentation in / Documentation dans les sciences sociales series.) 
Price: $6.00; 30/-; 1,800 fr. 


volume contains nearly 4,200 titles of books or articles published in nearly 900 perio- 
dicals, indexed under the following classifications: political science; political thought; 
whic ae public administration; governmental process; international relations; 
area studies. 




















Saiiey of oir ace tek, AK ot te es tet es ee is in ‘short 
supply’. How ample or short are the of fresh water? The answer to this question 
leads the author to review the methods of water management based on the 
concept of the river basin and on the om of surface water, and to expound the 


Teese Reece far dara Meera eeeeeaiem, Linseen, Paris. Annual 

= wes 800 fr. Price per copy: $0.30; 1/8; 80 fr. (Also in French, Spanish and 
Vol. XII, No. 4, April 1958. Contents: ‘The Moscow University Library’, by E. V. Spi- 
rina; ‘The Public Library System in Panama’, by Isaura E. Salazar; ‘Periodicals routing 
ng Ma ag Shen a by Hans Jenssen; ‘The Indian National Bibliography’, 
y B. S. Kesavan. 


The Unesco Courier. pecans yr y Big pig Sew quale weer gy $3.00; 
10/-; 500 fr. Price per copy: $0.30; 1/-; 50 fr. (Also in French and Spanish.) There. has 
been a Russian edition published since the beginning of 1957; annual 
30 roubles; price per : 2 roubles and 50 
Eleventh year, No. 1, anuary 1958. This issue as theme, ‘Man Against Nature’. 
Titles of principal articles are: ‘Are we Headed Catastrophe?’ by Roger 
member of the French Institute and president of the International Union for the 
vation of Nature and Natural Resources; ‘Man against Nature’, by Maurice Burton 
‘Fossils of Tomorrow’, by Marguerite Karam and J. J. Petter; ‘Galapagos: Noah’s 
in the Pacific’, by I. Eibl-Eibesfeldt; ‘Harmful Animals: Hidden Friends?’, by Jean-Paul 
Harroy. 
Eleventh year, No, 2, February 1958. ‘The Divorce of Science and Calture’, by Bertrand 
Russell ; “The Rise of the New Elites—Non-governmental Organizations at Work’, by 
Atel Sirens; Seton, Mraecy Cir of Ol Sireaiet dB fh argh ‘How Spina 
G. 8. Hod sal ba a! 

json. 
Eleventh year, No. 3, March 1958. This issue is devoted entirely to literacy: ‘Is World 
Illiteracy on the Increase?’, by Bangnee A. Liu; “History's Largest Campaign’, 
by Serafima Liubimova; ‘An Illiterate in Paris’, by Marguerite Duras; Man who 
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MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 





PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


June, July, August, September, October and November 1958 


Meetings of 
Unesco, 


: 


2-30 


g 


international non-governmental organizations receiving 
which are held at Unesco House, are indicated by an asterisk. 


Sixth meeting of the committee set up by the Fifth 
Conference of International Non-Governmental 
Organizations. 


ee Copyright Committee: third ses- 


Mowing on prblems and methods of croeeatura 
research in child development. 

Expert meeting on eee grieetien. spneed 
yet: cant education activities. 
Seminar on school reform (convened jointly by 
Unesco and the Government of India). 


Commission 
Headquarters Committee: twenty-sixth session. 


subventions from 


Place 


GENEVA 
GENEVA 


TOKYO 


BANGKOK 
PATZCUARO 


(Mexico) 
NEW DELHI 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


UNESCO 


























9-12 
11-12 
15-19 


15-27 
17-23 


22-24 
22-29 


22-3 October 


22-4 October 
24* 

25-27* 

26-11 
October 

28* 

29-3 October 
30-3 October 


Not fixed 


6-10 


11-15 
13-14 
13-25 
15 

15-17 
15-17 


Symposium on national libraries in Europe. 
Executive Board: Commission. 
Executive Board: Relations Commission. 
Meeting of experts on the peaceful utilization of 


Council for ieocsiahenal Organizations of Medical 
Sciences: Executive Committee. 
Meeting on training for journalism. 


Laboratory 
symposium on living animal material for scientific 
research. 


Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research: 
fourteenth session. 

Symposium on salinity problems im arid zones 
—— jell ap ented abt tho. Cowseenens 
0! 

woking Oat Se ae Te 
Regional seminar on educational statistics for Arab 


States. 
First meeting of the committee set up by the Sixth 
Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations. 
International film and television institute: Constituent 


Assembly. 
Weel covey AK iia scl Gee Conall et 
ee ee wee 1860 to 


Place 


HAVANA 


TOKYO 


Quito 
(probable) 
(Chile) 


LAHORE 
(Pakistan) 


(Indonesia) 
(near Paris) 








OCTOBER 


19-20° 
19-31 


(proba' 
21-25° 


26-28* 
27-31 


27-1 
November 
28-31 

4 weeks 
(not fixed) 


NOVEMBER 
45 


17-26 


Not fixed 


General Conference: tenth session, Reports Com- 

Executive Board: fifty-second session. 

Second’ meeting of directors of national ‘services 
cultural 


responsible for relations. 
Seminar on in-service training of teachers in Latin 


General Conference: tenth session. 


Seminar on associated schools projects in education 
for international understanding (Asia and the Far 
East 


). 
Twenty-ifth Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. 





Place 


UNESCO 
quiTo 
(Ecuador) 


PARIS 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


RANGOON 
(Burma) 

















UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14 avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENE. 


CANADA 
Univ. of Toronto Press, 
Baldwin House, 
33 St. George Street, 
Toronto, 5. 

CEYLON 


The Associated News 
of lon Ltd., — 
Lake 


Editorial Universitaria, S.A., 
Avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
Casilla 10220, 

SanT1ago. 


CHINA 
The World Book Co. 
99 South mecd, 


on 
Taien, Tarwan (Formosa). 


506-7, 
13, 
Vana, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
30 Ve smetkach, 
e 
Pracus 2. 


~~ Munksgaard Ltd 
Costunseen K. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
‘aa de bodes 656, 
Crupap Tavsii1o, R. D. 
ECUADOR 


Cientifica, 
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